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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreeé, 
To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 


I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and direciors.—Pore. 
3 9 ? 


— 00000— 
PUNISHMENT GE CONSCIENTIOUS FEEL-- | 
INGS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Rages 2 


“The Rarl of Fite has been dismissed from his office, in the Bousehold 
“of the King ; and Lord Lovine has been appointed in his place, for the 
‘vote his lordship gave ix parliament, for the repeal of the Malt Duty 
‘* Act.”--Daily, Papers. 


“* The Morning Chronicle, 1s very pathetic about the dismissal of Lord 
‘' Fife, and very uneasy at the effort making to defeat Mr. Western’s bill 
“for the pastial roves of the Malt Tax. The Chronicle perhaps forgets, 
‘* that duriag the. administration of the talents, Lord Grey asked an 
‘ audience of the late King, to require that his Majesty would insisé upon 
“Mr. Disbrowe’s constant attendance, in support of the then governments. 
‘or to dismiss him, if he did not !”—Courier, 


© 


- The-maxim of Mr. Pitt, that “ no honest man could 
Se minister, under the borough-faction system, is 
gradually expanding into the proof, not only that honesty 
cannot preside, but that. honesty cannot be endured, in 
any partizan of the existingsystem. ‘A gallant commander 
of the city train bands, seeing a person in regimentals 
upon a gencral muster, and surprized at: such.a display 
in his peaceable ‘corps, walked sternly up to the man, 
and in a most authoritative tone, asked him what he 
was? ‘Tama soldier,’ was the reply:—which put 
the worthy officer in a perfect rage; and he replied— 
“Oho! sir! you are a soldier, aré you? -Then be 
“pleased to walk out of the ranks, for I’2d have ne, 
You. VI, No, 14, 
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soll s67s CHONG my MeN | assure you e* So it KEATS 
our «lis anterested, impartial, patriotic administration, 
| will have no one that dares, even incidentally to fight the 
battles of the people, in the train-bands of the court! 
We are quite at a fuss how to believe any minis- 
ter could have DARED to advise such an act! 
Nor could we have believed, without the proof, that o 
monarch could have’ been placed in the predicament of 
bey we compelled d to support a base SY stem, by such un- - 
worthy means! We heartily congratulate Lord Fife, and 
he must as heartily congratulate ‘himself, on having lost 
the base, though vilded trammels, that would have held 
his fee Hines and his | honor, in ne shameful bonds. If 
he can feel any regret, it is that he shoutd have so long 
ope ted so vile a faction, as one which has had the auda- 
y lo declare, that if he dare on any cecasion consult his 
eae or his understanding, he should be visited with 
the displeasure of his officers, and be drummed out of the 
reviraent! What a precious league of —— it is! What 
shall we think hersafter of any one of the administration, 
who pledges his honer, in support of Ais tategrity, on 
any question:—in the face of this demonstration, that 
should either honor, or feeling, accidentally be discovered 
in their ranks, that il is instantly expelled! What honor 
ean those men have, who thus proscrive honor? What 
revard can those men have for public freedom, when they 
will not even suffer the pretended representatives of the 
public to be free, lo act arn to their judgment, and 
the dictates of their integrity! The whole admainistra- 
ton is tinplicated-in t thas disgraceful act! for had there 
been aman of sufficiently high feeling amongst them,.as 
lo'disdain an aid that must cost a supporter the loss of 
his own esteem, he would have resigned the very instant 
that his sovereign was insulted, and degraded by the 
request of dismissing a servant who had acted as 
his conscieace dictated. The very good Lord Liver- 
pool, whose chance of heaven had perhaps been bet- 
tered, had he never been so great a man, is a party | 
to this act, as well as the pious Lord Sidmouth : the 
religious ible-distributing Chancellor of the Esc he- 
quer, has also set the seal to his approb. ition ol 
this shameful avowal that a servant of the Crown shall 
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sacrifice his honour, or be himself the victim. And 
this is.the enviable Constitution which the world is to 
envy, and for which we are to be grateful! In what 
does such a systen? differ from a direct despotism ? The 
servant of an absolute Monarch must obey, or he is dis- 
missed. The servant of our system must obey, or jncur 
the same penalty. We are utterly unable to perceive 
any difference in effect. The roads differ a little—but 
the goal is precisely the same ! 

Look at the shameless prostitution—the infamous 
“ prostration of the will and the understanding,” which the 
system requires. A Lord of the Household is a repre- 
sentative of a portion of the people, or it is pretended 
that he is so. In this instance, the mdividual represent- 
ed 108 frecholders of Baufshire ; and the dismissal of 
such a man from his situation in the Household of the 
King, is an avowal, that such a situation was held by 
the system to be an equivalent to his conscience—a bribe 
to betray the interests of his Constituents, at the plea- 
sure of the Ministers—a purchase of his honour—a re- 
ceipt in full for his base servility ! This conduct of the 
Ministry is an avowal that the patronage of the Crown, 
is the means by which the represeatatives of the people, 
real, or pretended, are hired against their interests! 
What a degrading picture of representation !—what 
a disgusting pertrait of patronage—is here drawn! 
What an excellent key does this procedure afford, 
to that common-place sophistry, which would pal- 
liate the crime of a representative not attending to the 
wishes of his Constituents, by pretending that he was 
a representative of tiie whole Hmpire! while, in reality, 
the solution of his conduct is explained into a mere re- 
presentation of the will and pleasure of the ministry, to 
Which he must submit, under pain, if poor, of wanting 
bread! — It is futile to state that such men may always 
be in unison with the minister conscientiously. While 
such practices are tolerated, it is quite immaterial whe- 
_ ther it be true, or not, for no one can believe it. It is 

an advertisement to this effect :—“ Here are certain 
Pr good places to be obtained on certain terms, for those 
“ who can give an cquivalent—the period to be deter- 
tuned by the fulfilling of the conditions.” Any mem- 
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der of parliament applying tor such an appointment 
when he knows it is only to be held, during the period’ 
that he plays the part of political valet to the ministry, 
ofiers for their acceptance all his claims to independénice, 
and integrity ; and deserves only to be laughed at, whe’ 
he pretends to have reserved any portion for his own 
use. If this were before doubtful, the doubt is now set. 
at rest ;-—-for it is not a general agreement in the politics 
of the ministry that will do-~it is not an adherence to 
the Anowst policy of the party which the ministry de- 
maad—but a comple te surrender of all judgment and 
honor into their hands—a blind obedience to the dictates 
of the Treasury—a constant attention to the Treasur 
uyrders-—the disvipline of a dragoon—and the indifference 
to the principle ofa —--—. The Earl of Fife has been 
a general supporter of the ministry. We give him but 
little eredit for that— but we will not ask his motives. 
He might think no difference would arise between him- 
self, and his patrons; and, if they were at variance 09 
any point, he might, sometimes exercise his own opinion, 
at least as a representative of the people. But no—it 
was not “set down in the bond” that he should ever put 
offhis chains. It was not conditioned that he should 
ever move out of his trammels, If he stand upoh 
honor, it is replied he was a lord of the royal household, 
and his orders were obedience. If he talle of duty, it ip 
replied that his duty was to the constituents of the lord, 
and not to the constituents of the member of parliament. 
The facts are clear. He voted as he thought right ona 
peculiar measure—and as lords of the royal household 
have no right to vote against the ministry, he has been 
punished by dismissal. He chose vo play the part ofa 
representative of the people, instead of the part of a lord 
of the royal household ; and the first character being 
consicered as merged in ‘the second, it was probably con= 
sidered as a breach of henor, for his jJordship to appear 
ina character, which it was supposed he had relinguished. 
It is but reasonable to suppose all the retainers of the 
court, as being retained under the same conditions ; and, 
that, as vassals of old were not permitted to sell more of 
their land, than would enable thera to perform their feu- 
dal service to their chieflsin, eo our political yassaln are 
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fot permitted to alienate any more of their integrity to 


the setvice of their nominal constituents, than may be 
allowed by those who claim a superior interest in thelr 
votes. The fact of the Earl of Eife having broken the 
conditions, ond forfeited bis » lace, is no wrout that other 
are. Wud prefer their» rincipt fasta strare jetoves! 3:— with 
‘his copsequence before their eyes, cfber ‘ords of the 
household will receive shad was mntcnodcd to be a season= 
abie intimation to cosider whether their conscientious 
scruples are worth their salaries; and with modern 
courtiers the ministers doubtless presume the limit will 
be sulficient, 

The case is peculiarly monstrous; because the vote 
must have been given upon the mostaccurate knowledge 
ef its propriety, and necessity. His Lordship is a native 
of Scotland; and the new malt duty is known to press 
severely upon the Scotch agriculturists. No minister of 
the crown could be so well informed on this subject, as 
his lordship; and this endeavour, for it will prove nothing 
else, to serve his coasiituents could only have been sug- 
goated by a paramount sense of duty. Had he divided 
against them on the generel estimates of service, his op- 
position mizht-have been considerett as against the gené- 
ral'p palicy of the ministers, and might have provoked a 
justifiable anger. But to dismiss an officer of the throne, 
for a difference of opinicn with a minister of state, upon 
an isolated point, o@ the pressure of-a peculiar tax, is @ 
manifesto that no honesty ‘can be tolerated ia any degree, 
on the part of any official minion of the system! 

The matter excites no surprise. It is recognised as a 
principle of the system; though the convenient con* 
sciences of its agents seldom. afford an occasion for its 
exercise. Look at the retort of the Courier, in our se= 
cond motto. It coolly justifies the act, because Earl 
Grey acted upon the same principle. The known cha- 
racter of the Courier, for exaggeration, is in favour of 


His'lordship; or _ we know net what could redeem. Earl 


‘arey from the imputed meanness! Gracious God ! Ts 
t possible that the proud, the talented, the: haughty Earl 
Grey could have stooped to a baseness, at which the lowest 
heg essary would indignantly spura, if it possessed one spark 
of remaining manhood! Could the proud leader of the 
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Whigs, (for the infirmities of Mr. Fox left him only the 
name of leader,) could the aristocratic Ear! Grey bend 
his strong mind, and his splendid talents, to such abject 
degradation, as to ask his sovereign to enforce the attend- 
ance of a man, to vote in the le; vistature, against his own 
Judgment, on the penalty of forte iling his situation ! 
Could Earl Grey do this, when the remedy for all such 
abuses was placed before his eyes, in a sree: 
reform ? 

Let us not be misunderstood to argue in favour of 
courtiers being at once servants in the’ palace, and pre- 
tended representatives of the people. We wish every 
placeman was expelled the House of Commons ; a matter 
which our ancestors fancied they hadattained ; but the cun- 
ning of the borough-faction has prevailed, and placemen 
and pensioners sit in the House of Commons, 7n defiance 
of the law; as the members for nomination and rotten 
boroughs, sit there en defiance of reason, and of right*. 
Our objection is, that any man, holding a seat, i sor 
be punished for his vote as a member of the legislature, 
if that vote happen to be against the existing administra~ 
tion. We object to the patronage of the crown being 
made a corrupter of the represantative body; which it 
is, when conferred for ministerial services, or taken away 
for ministerial offences. 

We are satisfied that not even a Minister of the Crown 
ought to have a vote in the House of Commons. His 
business is to attend there, in his place, to report the 
state of the Finances, and the relations of the country ; 
but as that is a character to which much suspicion na- 
turally attaches, he has no constitutional right to vote, 
or at all to influence the voters; and it would be difficult 
to construe the text of the 7th clause of the Act of Set- 
‘Uement into an authority for any officer of the Crown 
to sit in the House of Commons—much less those 
officers, who are the most interested servants of the 
Crown. 





- 
~~ n eee; A OI 


* The 7th clause of the Act of Settlement, declares ‘that no 
‘* person who has an office, or place of profit under the King, oF 
‘¢ who receives a pension from the Crown, shall be capable ais serve 

‘ing as a member of the House of Commons.” 
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This bare-faced avowal of the method in which Court 
patronage is employed, occurs most oppor Lunely to con- 
fute some of the opinions, contained in a pamphlet, en- 
titied, “ 4 Brief and Fair, but for some reason or 
“ other unwelcome Expose of the Case of King, Mi- 
“ pislers, Whigs, Parliament, and People :—thrown 
“ into the form of a Speech, supposed to have been 
+ made at the Hackney Meeting, on the 16th of Ja- 
“ nuary last, by a Freeholder of the County af Mid- 
© dlesex.’. This “ frecholder” is an old and staunch 
advocate of Radical Reform; and has for years main- 
tained its necessity, and paramount importance. Yet he 
contests the truth of PitUs dictum, that no Minister can 
be an honest man, though he does not make Pitt himself 
an exception to his own rule, but says—* in this pre- 
“sent Manistry, there is not only ove honest man, but 
there are many; and not only many honest, but many 
‘“ honourable, and highly honourable, men!’ Not sa- 
tisfied with this praise, he adds— in this preset Mi- 
‘* nistry, there are men, several men, who, according to 
“ their political theeries, and views, and principles, do 
as sineerely wish, iutend, and prosecute the public 
“ weal,—aye, the public weal !—are, in their orn esti~ 
mation, as genuine and thorough patriots, in the strict- 
est and truest sense of the word, as' any men, or any 
set of men opposed to them, within, or without the 
walls of Parliament.” We have quoted this panepy - 
ric, at which we cannot choose but smile, in order to 
put it in strong contrast with their actions—and “ let 
them speak for us.” We will most readily admit 
that personally — . 


a 


Ge 


66 
66 
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* They pay their debis, when they're coniracted— 
‘** They steal for vo man—would uot cut a throat, 
‘* To gain adinission to a great inan’s purse, or a —— bed." —~ 


though we cannot add, of all of them, in truth, the 
remaider of Pierre’s qualified eulogium on himself; as 
that they—‘‘ scorn to flatter the great above, or crush 
“ the wretch beneath them.” We will allow they are 
scrupulously correct in their dealings with their trades- 
men, which shews they know how to manage the large 
bums they draw from the distressed public for their 
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services! We will grant, they are good husbands, ang 
good fathers ; never having been tempted, er goaded 4o 
the crimes waich misfortune has fastened upon others, 
more frequently than a depraved disposition. Yet with 
all these admissions of goodness, which has been put to no 
trial, and of that honor which the public purse has kept 
from lemplation, we do not see any praise whatever 
which these men deserve! The four names mentioned 
are Lord Liverpool, Lord Harrowby, Mr. Vaasittart, 
and Lord Sidmouth! What merit-can such men: have 
in being good—as far as trealing their wives. and 
children well—of paying their creditors, and avoiding 
the common vices which spring from passion, or mis- 
fortune. A good private character is a recommendation 
for public e nnploy ment; and a bad character would 
be a good ¢round of exclusion from official stations; but 
a good private character may be assumed—it may be 
fortuitous it may be the effect of passions never roused 
into action. No man ever had a fairer private character 
than Robespierre. He was even celebrated for his 
mildness ; and he became a public fury—a malignant 
demon—and a desolating murderer. Yet I have never 
heard him questioned as a bad husband, a bad father, or 
one Wiio neglected to discharge his private obligations. 
Wien a man consents to become the agent of a sys- 
tem, Which he knows must lead to misery and crime, he 
is responsible amorafly, if not legally criminal! An as- 
sembly of men who knew wha at true honor was, would 
not undertake to govern upon pernicious principles :— 
and they who do must be content to take all the respon- 
atbility of those principles. They may be good men, ac- 
cording to their cwn enactments, They may be respon- 
sible to no law, accountable to no tribunal, and subject 
lo no account; and yet we ney justly dispute their ho~ 
nor, ffere is a case in point; which no casuist can tore 
ture into an honorable act. It is ‘the act of the 
ministers collectively. Can each man contribute his share 
to this act, and yet leave his political ,honor uninipeach- 
ed? Grant that such an act was necessary to preserve 
the system. Is not this a confession the system cannot 
be supported but by dishonor ; and can the political ho- 
sor of those be unimpeached, who do not ins tantly resig a 


~~» 
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their offices, to preserve their faitl# untarnished ? Such 
conctusions we must leave to greater casuists tham our- 
selves. We have no notion of this “ private honor” 
being the elernal salvo .for every political offence. He 
who discharges his private duties does so far well; but if 
his public dutics are not discharged, - he does so far ill. 
To payone debt, does not liquidate another ; yet it would 
be as fair reasoning for a man who had two bills due on 
the same day, to answer the last applicant with—‘* Oh, 
* T have paid one bill already, and my honour is satisg 
*¢ fied,” as for a public man to say he discharges his pri- 
vate duties, in excuse for the non-fulfilment of his obli- 
gations to the public. 

The explanation offered by the ‘ Frecholder,” is that 
the Cabinet ministers are “* the servants ”’—the “ mere 
* creatures” of the crown! . Will he be so good as to 
inform us what honest, what honourable, what highly 
honourable men, would be the ** mere creatures” of the 
crown, while they were responsible for the measures of 
the crown? What honest minister would suffer a king 
to dictate a measure to him, of which he did not approve, 
while the minister was to defend, and carry the measure, 
and be vesponsible for its consequences? It would be 
lowering humanity beneath its usual pitch of degradation, 
and in the atmosphere of courts it can stoop low enough 
to support any such matter, It is very usuat to talk of 
the monarch as the ‘* sun.of the system, the centre of at- 
traction, round which all the planets revolve ;” but the 
figure is not correct, even in an absolute monarchy, and. 
where the monarch possesses the greatest talents. ‘* The 
ceremonials of royalty is so fatiguing, the robes of 
state are so cumbersome, that the gaping crowd little 
consider how glad kings are to get rid of them. They 
are soon tived of shining in the centre of the system, 
even when they possess talent to enable them to shine ; 
and fall willingly into the back ground, into the lap of 
their pleasures, while they depute the business of shining — 
to some favourite, or some mistress. How many days 
of his reign did Louis XIV. govern France? The 
shining materials of his system were often changed, but 
how little did the King shine as the centre of attraction ! 


He could dismiss his suns with very little ceremony 5 
Vor. VI, No. 14, | 


& 
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but he would not do their duty. Weak and imbeeile 
absolute.monarchs fall of ne cessity, a8 more able ones 
from natural indolence, into the arms of their appointed 
nurses 5. and, if it could be ascertained what measures 
really resulted from the monarchs that have reig cned, and 
they could be contrasted with what have resulted ‘tien 
other. sources, the poor kinus. would be found to have 
been m ont crossty censured for what they knew very 
hitle about.’ This view. of absolute.monarchy, does not 
improve its pretensions to respect; but it shee He 
s\'stem is much worse than the men. 

In this country, however, there is no excuse fora com- 
pliance with the " eaounalibatnendl commands of amo- 
narch. Efe may select whom he pleases,* but there his 
power ends; for it woald be useless to dismiss a ministry 
who refused to embark in a viclation of the national 
liberty. Any compliance with an unconstitutional re- 
quest, is a breach of honour—and does not comport with 
the character of an honourable man. Nothing but a 
mean desire of power, froma love of its emeluments, 
could dictate so servile an obedience, were it required ; 
and the public have a right to infer where bad measures 
are pertinaciously persisted in, that wrong motives have 
inspired therh. , 

The Freeholder call. the prosecution of the Queen 
“a monstrous act of injustice.” Could honest, honora- 
ble, highly honorable men, commit an act of the grossest 
injustice, at the request of any power whatever? If not, 
we have only to ask who conducted the prosecution | of 
the Queen, to ascertain, who have committed “ a mon- 
‘¢ strous act of injustice!” But is it the only act of injustice, 
the only “ monstrous act of injustice” which has been 
committed’ Was net the Manchester Massacre a mon- 
strous act of injustice! Was not the employment of 
Oliver a-monstreus act of injustice? Are there nota 
thousand other acts of injustice which these honest, 
honorubje, and hig Bhi honarakle men, have defended 
with ail the pertinac y of self-conceited indemnity ? Or 





— en 





* This is the theory: Tt has occurred that a monarch here bes 


not had -this liberty; but has bad iinisters forced upon his 
acceptance, , a 
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is the paradox to be admitted, that a ministry may cok- 

lectively commit “ monstrous injustice,” and yet be com- 
posed of men politically honest, honorable, and highly ho- 
rorable men ? We think much mischief has resulted from 
the common delusion, that our system is good, but badly 
administered. Now, the truth appears to us, that the 
system ts bad , decidedly bad, because it offers no security 
against mal- administration. And it will bean equally 
pernicious doctrine to instil, that the agents of the system 
are good, politically speaking, because there are no legal 
offences, * to be laid totheir charge. We can only look 
fo the ministry for the responsible party, when respon- 
sibility shall come again into fashion. The law can only 
he directed at their delinquency. It is no plea for them, 
that they were dazzled, or deceived, or deluded. Suck 
pleas are only the excuses of children—and caunot be 
allowed to men who know well enough hew tu take care 
of their own interests, in the wreck of all other interests 
inthe nation. In their views, they may be gems of the 
first water, patriots of the highest temper :—they may 
consult’ the commen-weal of themselves, and their de- 
pendants, while the latter are subservient ; but no fur- 
ther. Look at the ostensible cause which has now forced 
the agricultural distress upon their consideration! while 
the mass of the people only suffered, what they do? 

They passed their Corn Bilt, which made the suffering 
more intense! ‘Their ideas of A PEOPLE; extend no fur- 
ther, than to the privileged classes, and the standing 
army. They exclude all the’sinews of the body politic, 
and yet they are patrzots, truly. They have almost de- 


— 





* One might here bea little iocular on the subject of the means 
hy which they have escaped legal charges being preferred, by. their 
bills of indemnity! Suppose t the pick poc kets of London had the 
‘power, aud they were to pass an act of indemnity, for-the whole 
Frateruity !. Would the ball of indemuity make then honest, be- 

_ @ause it saved them from the penalty of thieving ? Suppose again 
a hast of our fashionable ger Uemen should pass a bill of indemnity 
for themselves against the penaities of seduction, would the want 
of power to sue them, make them hono trrable? Large as the fer. 
tunes of the diuistry are, ifthey had left the courts of law opeu to 
their indictment by those they have injured, they would have ‘beta 
perplexed to pay the damages, had the juries possessed a British ab- 
borrence of slavery. And “yet they are all highly honourable men L 
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nied the right of the poor to exisi, and .their system: hag. 
reduced a large portion of the people to,the very lowest, 
means on which mere existence cam be maintained—and: 
yet they consult the interests of the common-weal?) — - 
~ Our most decided conviction is, that they do not sup. 
port the system out of any belief that it is advantageous. 
to the country ; but because it is advantageous to them- 
selves. We de not charge them with a “ sordid and un- 
“mixed avarice; but we do charge them with a love of 
office, founded on the sweets of office-—-we accuse them. 
of liking to eat honey, to the labour of making it~~we say 
while their emoluments are secure, they will not see 
matters in the same light as those who are ficeeed by the 
tax-gatlerer to pay them! We do not call them misers, 
who accumulate for the sake of accumulation; but we 
zay they are men who accumulate for the sake of enjoy- 
ment; and that while they are at ease, they will think it 
very ungrateful to disturb their pleasures. The system. 
is the bread-fruit tree to them and their friends; but 
the poison-tree to those who are condemned to furnish 
out the table for its extravagance. They divide the pro- 
duce merrily enough among their retainers.; but it seema, 
ifany one among them have charity enough tothrow acrust 
to the people, he is to be struck off the rofl, and have his. 
place at the board supplied by another! Be cautious, there- 
fore, ye who serve the lord—whether Sidmouth o7 Cas- 
tlereagh—that ye serve him with undivided affections! 
Look not at your poor, naked, and famishing brethren, 
that were, before ye were taken out of the desert of pub- 
lic hope, and carried across the Jordan of the administra- 
tion, into the promised land of the. Treasury, which overe 
floweth with milk and honey for the chosen people of the 
aforesaid lords.. Remember,.ye eat, but on condition of 
guarding the sacred tree—ye drink. only on condition.of 
guarding the sacred stream. All that hunger, and are 
athirst, ye are to drive away ; and if you let any feeling 
of pity—any sense of justice—prevail, ye will be driven. 
oui of the parauise of Yory possession, inte the purgatory 
of Whig expectation ! 
To the public, these things have been long matters of 
‘indifference. -It- is lost-to hope. . .No chance of redemp- 
‘ion appears in the perspective from any amendment of. 
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vhe system. It is absolutely bed-ridden with its corrup- 
tions, and possesses no stamina upon which medicine can 
be expected to operate. There it lies—a burthen to all 
out the nurses, and doctors !/—who charge high fees, for 
useless attendance! while every body else are wondering 
when the undertaker will be called in. 3 : 


__——o— 





HUE AND CRY EXTRAORDINARY. 





REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 
Forty Guineas Reward. 


Whereas the literary estate of William Cobbett, Esq: 
‘tas been feloniously entered inte by ~-— Baring, alzas 
Squire Baring, alias Baring, M.P., ‘and’several ‘Princt- 
PLES and ARGUMENTS, of great value stolen therefrom. 
And whereas the said —— Baring, alias Squire Baring, 
alias Baring, M.P., at a certain mart for such species.of 
stolen inithes, ‘did produce, end offer for-acceptance as 
his own, the arguments and principles aforesaid; belong- 
ing of right unte, and stolen’from the said William Cob- 
bett ;.and whereas they were then and there received, 
and did pass current, as the preperty of: the said ——~ 
Baring, &c.:—this is te give notice, that whoever-will 
apprehend the said —— Baring, and lodge him safely in 
any ofthe Quarterly er Monthly Reviews, or Magazines, 
the daily and weekly Journals, or any other literary 

aols of the aforesaid republic,“ besides the satisfaction 
“of doing a gued: action,” will receive thanks of the said 
William Cobbett, whose property has been:so wantonly 
‘appropriated by the said —— Baring to his own use.. | 
_ The particulars of the robbery may be seen, advertised 
‘by Mr. Cobbett in his last Register. “ Honesty ts the 
“* best Policy.” Given under the seal of the aforesaid 
Republic. -- 7 i 





: INVESTIGATOR. 
- NE. It would be advisable not to ledge the litepry 
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culprit, if it can be avoided, in the Edinburgh or Quar- 
terly Reviews ; as they might imilate the conduct of Sir 


R. Baker, with Franklin, and let him escape, on his ewn 
bail. 





ILCHESTER BASTHLE. 


~The following is an extract from the last number.of Me. 
Hunt's Life, detailing the petty means resorted to by the under- 
lings of office, in order to sanction them in adopting a more 
rigorous (if possible) mode of continement :— 


‘« About seven weeks after I came here, an order was made 
that I should walk in the-passage of the factory-yard, when the 
men were not at work; a place nine feet wide and forty yards 
long, which having a-small hole cut through the wall at one end 
of it, admits a little fresh air, whea the wind sets that way; 
this I consider a great accommodation, scanty as it is. But, asa 
trap, the door at the upper end of this passage was left open, 
which leads to the lodge, to see it I would give them an oppor- 
tunity to curtail this necessary accommodation. The old bird 
was not to be taken with chaff. I walked to, but never passed, 
the line an inch. However, to shew what would have been the 
result if I had—one of the prisoners placed here to wait on me 
by day, wanting something in a hurry, ran out about ten yards 
beyond this line to call a turnkey, for which he was locked up 
in solitary confinement two days and one night. Since Davis 
has become taskmaster he bas had the command of this yard, 
and about the second or third day after bis promotion he began 
his experiments a$ follows: As Il was walking in this passage, 
a little girl, about six years old, came wandering up to me to 
inquire for her daddy, Mr. Davis, the turnkey, who was 
superintending the digging of a new well in my ward, where I 
directed the cluld; after staying some time with her father she 
was sent back alone into the yard with me, playing with two of the 
keys, one of which led to the female ward ; almost as much as 
asking me to accept the original, or to take a pattern. This trap 
did not take the old bird, although it was considered irresistible. 
For the worthy Justices to prolnbit a prisoner from even the 
ight of a female—and a tractable turnkey to offer lim, as it 
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were by stealth, the key to the female ward, where he might 
have access to them at avy bour of the might, must have ap- 
peared fo these immaculate worthies a scheme that could not 
failto be an irresistible bait ; but it not take, for I conducted 
this little trembling female Guardian of the morals of chester 
gaol, back to-her parents, that she might restore them those 
kevs that had been so invitingly tendered for mv use. Nothing 
daunted by their repeated failures, a few mornings after, a 
grand move was made. Having ascertained, about three days 
after, that [ was walking alone in this factory passage, about 
seven o'clock in the morning, while I stepped into my own 
room for five minutes, upon my return I found they had, in my 
temporary absence, conveyed a ladder, winch was placed in- 
vitingly against the wall; and to make the means of escape 
both easy and safe, a long rope was laid delightfully tempting 
at the foot of it, so that 1 could have. been at the top of the 
outward wall in one minute by the ladder, aid down on the 
other side, by means of the rope, with perfect ease Inthe next. 
I could not avoid laughing at this barefaced attempt to get rid 
of me at any rate. But as it did not take any better than the. 
more concealed plans, they are, [ think, by this time convinced, 
that | am determined to remain with them twenty months lon- 
ger, In spite of all their arts to dispose of me. Ah, Mr. Davis, 
pray give over these pranks, and employ vour time in making 
yourself acquainted with the art of weaving, if you mean to 
superintend the manufactory of cloth, for, take my word for 
it, if you were to leave the door wide open all night long; 1 
would not walk over its threshold.” 


Upon the state of the water of the goal, which he was com- 
pelled to drink, after 10 months expostulation with the visiting 
Maxistrate of the prison, the well of the ward was opened. He 
(Mr. H.) states, that, in his next number, he intends giving 
some account of it. ** The well communic -ated direct with the 
common ‘sewer, the offal of the whole gaol; also, in digging a 
new well, I shall describe the digging ‘off a dead man’s head 
aud shoulders, about two-and-a-half feet under ground. I be- 
lieve T have called this Mausuleum my § Sepulchre, T may now 
add that of Golgotha.” 


The heart sickens at the recital of such treatment, and we 


turn from the statement, with feelings of detestation, against 


the authors of such cruelties. 
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DARING ROBBERY. 





Mr. Editor, 

I beg leave to submit to your consideration the fol. 
Jowing singular occurrence that took place at the shop of Mr. 
Atkinson, a bookseller in the London Road. On Friday morn- 
ing last two decent looking fellows entered the shop, and as- 
suming an air of importance, and talking about acts of parlia- 
ment, proceeded to take from the shop all his stock of political 
and religious pamphlets, amounting to about the value of seven 
pounds. Amongst the works taken were many of Mr. Hone’s 
Spirit of Despotism, and Right Divine of Kings. The person 
who was in the shop was so much alarmed at their daring con- 
duct, that he neglected to call in the proper officers to secure 
ihe offenders, so they escaped with the. booty in a Hackney 
coach, Now, Mr. Editor, [ should be glad to know whether 
this seizure is authorised by any existing act of parliament ; and 
if not, whether i would not be most politic to be provided with 
weapons sufliciently powerful to alarm all breakers of the law. 


1 remain, &c. 
AN OBSFRYER. 


I tt i Ais 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The declaration forwarded to us by Mr. B. purperting to be a 
declaration from “ certain Deputies from the Counties of Yorkshire, 
‘‘ Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire,” does not come recom- 
snended, as such either by the signatures of such deputies, or the 
aotoriety of their appointment. We know of no such body ; nor 
are we aware of any meetings at which such deputies were elected. 
We dispute none of the facts, but we are not in official possession of 
them ; and to publish an Gnonymous declaration we decline. Not 
on account of the contents of the document; which embodied in a 
persona letter from Mr. B. mightbe unodjectionable ; but because 
abody of individuals agreeing on the behalf of others, to certain 
principles, can only be attended to, whea they appear in their 
own persons, to justify their representative conduct. The ides 
of secrecy in such a matter is absurd. No man has a right to lay 
down principles, to which he will not set his own name; or te 
recommend conduct which he is not ready to put in practice. 
We are not quite satisfied that sach a meeting would be legal: 
Certainly it could peserve no consideration, except the “ depntsee” 
sere fully and fairly before the public, 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. LX. 
I 


‘My Masters of Misrule! I have a erow to pluck with you.” 
Oxn Pray: 


oS eet 


295; TO CYRIAC SKINNER. 


Cyriac! this thrée years’ day —these eyes, though clear 
To outward view—of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light their seeing have forgot, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man or woman, Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 7 
Right enward. What supports me, dost thou ask f 
The conscience, friend! t’ have lost them overply’d 
in Liberty's defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content though blind,—had I no better guide. 
Fohn Milton. Poems, &c. 1573. 


1 


396. As for trade, so for religion,—different as they are in’ 
other respects, whatsoever may have been the case in the days 
of primeval barbarism,—the best thing a government could: 
iow do, would be—not to meddle with it, always excepted the 
purifying it from whatsoever portions of the matter of wealth, 
power, or dixnity, in the shape of the matter of corruption, 
superstition has ever daubed it with. Revenue forces govern- 
ment to meddle with trade; but, (witness America else,) nei- 
ther revenue nor any thing else forces government to meddle 
with religion. ‘The perfection of all church management is the 
absence of all church government. Witness all the sects; wit- 
ness every sectary in the kingdom. In what sect, in the breast 
st what sectary, is religion a matter of indifference? In what 
tect does a man declare himself to- believe any thing he does net. 
believe? In what sect dces a minister extort money for doing 
nothing? In what sect is the service, taken by ilself, spoken of 


as a hardship,—as matter of complaint-and by the pay, and. 


Vou, Vi. Ne. 14. 
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that alone, rendered just endurable ? In what sect 1s a winsiex 
paid for his service, the value ot a penny more than by ms 
to whom it is rendered itis thought worth? fn what sect does 

the munister insult the indigeut by the display of an opulence 
wruny outot the bowels of indigence? Where is the sect that 
furnishes puppets, to act the part of free agents for the benefit 
of the monarch in the farce of legislation? Where is the sect 
that furnishes inhabitants to the jails, to the hulks, orto the pe- 
nal colonies? Where would penal colonies, hulks, or jails, find 
whabitants, but for the church of England ? — to each of 
these several questions,—go then, ye hypocrites | take trumpet 

in hand, sound forth the guilt of schism, and command all men 
lo fail prostrate before your golden image, and its unrivalled 
‘ exceltence.—JSeremy Bentham, hurch of Englandism and 
its Catechism examined, Se. 1818, 


Pe en > 


397. Those commonwealths have been most durable, which 
ave oftenest reformed and re composed themselves according 
fo their first institution: for by this means they repair the 
breaches, and counterwork the natural effects of time.—C, 
Pym. Speech in the Commons, 1028, 


an we ee 


398. The power of calling and dissolving Parliaments is not 
amply in Kings. They may call Parliaments, if there be occa- 
jon, at tines when the Law does not exact it. They are placed 
45 centinels, and ought vigilantly to observe the motions of the 

nemy, aud ‘in Ty wats ce of his approaeh ; - but ifthe centinel fall 
sleep, neglect his duiy, or maliciously endeavour to betray the 
city, those who are concerned may make use of al) other means 
io know their danger, and to preserve themselves. The igno- 
rauce, Incapacity, ‘negligence, or Juxury, of a King, 1s a great 
calamity toa nation, and his malice 1s worse, but not au trreparable 
ruiu. Remedies imay be, and often have heen, found against 
the worst of “es vices. The last French Kings of the races of 
Meroveus and Pepin, brought many mischiefs upon the king- 
dom, but the destruction was prevented. Edward IL, and Ri- 
chard f., of Kugland, were not unlike them, and we know by 
whiat means the nation was preserved. Phe question was not 
who had the right—or who ought—to call Parliaments, but 
how the conmonwealth might be saved from ruin, The con- 
suls, or other chief magistrates in Rome, bad certainly a right 
of assem thhng and dismissme the * aate: but when Hannibal 

vas at the gates, or any other imminent danger threatened 
them with destruc lion, if that magistrate had been drunk, mad, 
or gained by the encisy, no wise man can think that formalities 
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mere to have been observed. du such cases, every man ts a ina- 
gistrate ; and he who best knows the danger, and the means of 
preventing it, has the right of calling the Senate or people to an 
assembly. ‘The people would, and certainly ought, to follow 
him, as they did Brutus and Valerius, against Tarquin ; or Ho- 
yatius and Valerius, against the Decemviri ; >and whoever should 
do otherwise, might ‘for sottishness be compared to the cour- 
tiers of the two last Kings of Spain. ‘The: first of these, by 
pame, Philip the Third, being indisposed in cold weather, a bra- 
ziero of coals was brought into his chamber, and placed so near 
to him, that he was cruelly scorched, A nobleman then present 
said to one who stood by him, ‘the Kmg burns ;—the other 
answered, ‘it was true,’ but the page (whose office it was to 
bring and remove the braziero) was not there; and before he 
could be found, his Majesty’s legs and face were so burnt, that 
it caused an erysipelas, of which he died. Philip the Fourth 
escaped not much better; who being surprized ashe was hunting, 
bya violent storm of rain and hail, and no man presuming to 
lend the King a cloak, he was so wet before the officer could be 
found who carried his own, that he took a cold, which cast him 
into a dangerous fever. Jf Kings like the consequences of such 
a regularity, they may cause it to be observed in their own fa- 
milies ; but nations looking, in the first place, to their own 
safety, would be guilty of the most extreme stupidity, if they 
should suder themselves to be ruined for adhering to such cere- 
monies.— Algernon Sydney. Discourses concerning Govern- 
ment, 1GOQe, 


399. It is not at all improbable, to suppose it to be the will 


of our Lord, that these officers should contmue to the end of 


Christianity,—if we consider the corruption and degeneracy of 
mankind, how prone they are to vice and impiety, how regard- 
less of their duty, and unmindful of their obligations to the 
practice of virtue: whence it appears, if not absolutely neces- 
sary for the good of mankind, yet very fit and expedient, that 
there should be some part icular persons, Whose more immediate 
business and design it should be, to teach and instruct their 
fellow-creatures, and remind them of their duty. But then, on 
the other hand, if the clergy, forgetting their duty and the na- 
iure of their office, instead of preaching peace, charity, and 
love, stir up envy. strife, and contention, among Christians, they 
are then the ministers of Satan, and not preachers of the gospel 
of peace. If, instead of instructing and teaching mankind thei 
duly, their discourses are tull of fancied crandeur and power, 
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2ad instead of reatouing, tiey rant and rave about goveritment: 
anid authority; if they misbehave themselves in so scandalous a. 
manner, and act a part so very disagreeable to their charaeter 
wid profession, itis no wonder they meet with that scorn. 
and contempt which their conduct so justly deserves: for, blesss 
ed be God! the mists of error and superstition, which formerly: 
darkened and overshadowed the land, are now vanished and. 
gone; truth seems to have resumed her empire among the sons: 
of men; we no longer are fond of a state of darkmess and igno- 
rance, but a disposition to a free and rational enquiry into the- 
nature and reason of things—seems universally to prevail, The: 
English Clergy have it re longer in their power,—would to God. 
that none had aninclination !~to abuse and deceive the people. 
with their pions frauds and consecrated trumpery; for they: 
seem determined to make a proper use of their faculties, to see. 
that with their own eyes which none can-8so well see for them, 
and to judge and think for themselves---the indisputable and. 
unalienable right of mankind which it is not in their own power’ 
to give away! in matters relating to. their eternal salvation, in, 
matters which concern none but themselves, and wherein no- 
man’s judyment can be of any service to them, because they: 
must eternally stand or fall by their own.—J. W.L, An Ads 
dress to the University of Oxford, §c. 1730.. 


400. In whose ministry, I pray you, have we not been: withreas 
son complaining of blundering treaties, of excises, and of ine. 
fringements on liberty? What does this lead us to think of Mi- 
nisters ?—to idolize one, aud condewn another ?—or to look-on 
all with a jealous and watchtul eye, as a set of worthies, very 
much, as.the French say, sujets @ caution. The mere circum, 
stance of a mau’s thrusting himself into a station, in which there 
is so much to be scrambled for, render his integrity and public 
spirit suspicious, What is a Court, but a scené of thrusting and 
elbowing, of scrambling and plundering ? When I see a Minies 
try serving their country, without fee or reward, I shall incline 
to think they mean the public advantage. Till then, they must 
excuse me, if I consider them as chiefly in pursuit of another 
object, some more—some less—eagerly ;—some with more— 
some with less—sagacity; none, perhaps, intending direct 
suin to their country; but all too secure of consequences 


when in pursuit of their selfish views,—James Burgh. 
Crito, 1700. 
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LETTERS GF THE BLACK DWARF. 
a 


rom the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bonze 
at Japan. 





WHIG COKBBLING OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


Those eternal botchers of the Constitution, the mode- 
rate Reformers, are at their cobbling work again. The 
conviction, that they eannot make the thing better is no 
discouragement to them. They must be doing some- 
thing; and if that something were mischief, they would 
still be active. They remind me, most forcibly, of the 
blacksmith’s bey, who was anxious to shew his father 
what progress he had made in his profession. The lad took 
up a piece of iron to make a horse-shoe, but his vanity 
had over-rated his skill. He would then make a nail; 
hut could not succeed :—on which, angry at being laugh- 
ed at, he threw the hot metal into the water-trough— 
** There,” said he, “ J can make a hiss, at any rate!” 
So the good Whigs of this country, having lost all power, 
as a party, and all influence upon the measures of the 
Government, can make a noise occasionally, by throw- 
ing their heated opinions into the waves of public agita- 
tation. They call themselves men of sense. Men of ta- 
ent, they undoubtedly are; but there is frequently a 
wide difference between talent, and judgment :—and 
there {was never a stronger illustration of that difference 
exhibited, than in the conduct of the Whigs. ‘They re-~ 
semble hounds at fault, and resolutely pursuing a wrong 
scent. It is long since they lost sight of their game ;— 
yet they pay no attention to the information they 
have received, as to the course it has taken; and 
madly trusting to a few old dogs, who have been 
staunch and true, -but have now lost their facultzes, 
{though not their obstinacy) they run’ blindly on, ina 
career that can have neither end, nor object. I have 
frequently endeavoured to set them right, but to no pur- 
pose. They will not credit the evidence of my senses, 
though their own are evidently of no use to them ; and 
they might as well try a road that may promise success, 
as one i which it ts become a matter of certainty, noms 
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will ever be found. Lord John Russell ts one of the 
huntsmen, ridesa mettled high-bred horse, and gallops 
on, over hedges and ditches, shroug h a course that leads 
to nothing. “Mr. Lambton, booted and spurred, now 
runs before, exciting his emulation; and now behind, 
cheering his undaunted courage, but all to no purpose. 
The close of the day, returns them w eary aud disap- 
pointed to their homes ; and the next morning sees then 
renew the cliase as hopeless as the pursuit of the phoenix, 


Then fellows an interval of languor—and then again they 
start in 


‘A chase of endless hopes and fears!" 


Lord Jolin Russell exerted himself to the utmost, to 
transfer the franchise of Grampound to Leeds, in sucha 
manner as to render Leeds, a whig-borough ; but to no 
purpose. His ministerial opponents crossed and-jostled 
him out of his purpose; and ‘Leeds is to become.a Tory 
borough, if it be made any. borough at all. Lord John 
abandoned his bill in disgust, when he found the Aare he 
had started, metamorphosed into a po/e-cat, but, nothing 
daunted—Mr. Lambton mounted his courser, and sum- 
moned his merry men to the course, to atlack al/ the 
boroughs at once, when his friend had found bim- 
aclf impotent against one. Mr. Lambton has an- 
nounced his intention to run against the Tory field, against 
all odds, in a match toe enable all householders to vote for 
members of parliament, to disfranchise all the rotten 
boroughs, and generally amend the representation. He 
might as well propose a steeple chase through the air, 
from St. Paul’s to St. Peter’s at Rome ! ora passage in 
a balloon to Japan! The House of-Commons_ has just 
declared it will not recognise any new principle of repre- 
sentation but wealth ; and with its lips yet glowing with 
a declaration that householders of twenty pounds a year, 
comprise all that are worthy of the elective franchise, 
what but rejection can Mr. Lambton hope from his. new 
expedient. Hehad much better propose Universal Suf- 
frage. It would have fewer supporters in the honoura- 
ble house; but it could only be rejected ; and Mr. Lamb- 
ton would then have the many hail him as the champion 
of equal freedom ; instead of the heartless plaudits of 
the political adventurers, who think power might in- 
fluence householder suffrage. The fact of the matter, 
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ito let thee intoa secret, ) is, that the part of the bo=- 
rough faction im league with the ministry, will concede 
nothing, lest one concession should lead to others; and 
at last their usurpation be endangered. Hence the lan- 
suage of such menas Mr. Canning ; who cantend the 
constitution is a nice, comfortable, easy, old slipper, to 
all who can put their fect into it:—that, though old, it 
wants no mending ; as it is from its decay, that it has 
become so pliant and agreeable, as to adapt itself to any 
foot, that is permitted to try it on. ‘ See how it fitsme!”’ 
exclaims the right hon. gent. in anexulting triumph. “See 
* how comfortable Lam! Don’t tell me of its holes, and 
“its patches. They are its deauties, in my sight—its 
“ merit in my feelings!’ Yet Mr. Lambton, and Lord 
John Russell attempt to reason with such a man; and 
sry— let us make the slipper a little shorter! To this 
Mr, Canning answers,—“‘ no,.no: I havea little gout in 
‘“‘ my toes, and .J prefer a long shoe.” ‘ Well, then,” 
say the others, “‘ let us make it a little narrower,—since 
it is evidently too wide?” ‘“* Nay, hang it,” rejoins the 
wit, “ that will never do. I allow it is too wide for me, 
** and a little too Jong. . It might be better fitted to my 
*¢ foot, but then my successor, you know, may have a 
“¢ Jar@er foot,and as you gentlemen Whigs, will never have 
‘* it to wear, it would be useless to fit it to your feet!” 
Yet still the Whigs persevere in their endless proposals 
for cobbling, and Lord Jehn Russell has put out a new 
shop-bill, on the oeccasion, to be ready, when Mr. 
Lambton has been courteously handed out of the house, 
‘by the valets of the ministry. In this new shop-bill, his 
Jordship, to attract still greater attention, promises rather 
more than usual; which shews that he is rising in his 
profession, and may hereafter aspire to the honour of 
making a new constitutional shoe! But his lordship 
may take my word that he must not look for customers 
in the honourable house, either for his cobbled slippers, 
or his new shoe. And yet he promises fair if any words 
could penetrate the judgment of the slipper-wearers. He 
offers “‘ to enable the house to enter into an enquiry 
** about the corruptions of boroughs, and to enable to com- 
** mittees to take evidence upon oath, even when no com- 
“ plaint of undue election should have been made, and that 


“ notorious bi ibery would be a sufficient warrant to the 
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** house fur entering into such enquiries.” Such an enaete 
ment my friend, would pinch the toes of all the slipper. 
wearers 1) the hongurable house. 

Many of them it would leave entirely barefoot; for 
there are perhaps not ten seats, nor five, in the whole. 
honse, that do not cost what & stern integrity might cons. 
strue into a bribe. Tam one of those, who maintain that: 
while Sir Mark Wood, or any one else, can dispose of a 
vorough, or the power of sitting in parhament, the sale 
of a vote, by any elector is a /egal right. ‘The voter has 
as much title to the value of his vote, as the patron. te 
the value of his borough :—and it is gross oppression un- 
der the mask of law, to punish the one, while the other 
‘san acknowledged legal traffic. Jt is monstrous, that 
an Attorney-General should buy a seat, and yet prose- 
cute a man for selling a vote. It would not be more 
gross Were it to be enacted, that a man who stele a joind 
of mutton should be hanged, but that he who stole the 
whole sheep, should be deemed « fair and respectable 
trader, aud an honourable man. If any portion of the 
representation be fair matter of traffic, every portion 
ought equally te be brought tothe market. When the 
bureugh of Old Sarum is soéd, two seats in parliament 
are actually brought to the hammer, and openly knocked 
down to the highest bidder! Yet this is constitutional 
and legal, in tke proprietor of the whole borough: though 
were there fifty poor proprietors, and each were to sell 
his vote for ten peunds, all would be liable te imprison< 
ment and fine—the members so buying their seats would 
be expelled—and the house would express its @ebhor- 
rence of public depravity! The crying philosopher 
would burst into a fit of interminable laughter were he 
to “hear this; but the British ‘legislator and British 
judges can consider the matter with the utmost gravity 
-—but they must chuckle in private over the simple cre- 
dulity of the nation. Thereis hardly an election, in whieh 
some bribery is not notorious enough, — legal proof 
of it might never be obiained, notwithstanding the inves- 
tications of the House of Commons. When wil Lord 
John Russell use his eyes, and see that bribery may be 
prevented by universal suffrage, but not by any pu- 
nishment that human ingenuity can devise, while it is 
possible and profitable, This proposition is both ridicu- 
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ious, and useless. It could no more be acted. upon than 
the fabled statute which meade flattery a crinic; when 
neither accuser, nor complainant could; be found, |... 

The next proposition of the new shop-bill of Lord 
John Russell is still more objectionable: and, if he wilk 
pardon an expression meant to characterise his proposal, 
and not to insult himself, is a stultification of both prin- 
ciple and reason; making both the jest of bribery by act 
of parliament, He proposes “ to set aside one milion 
“ of money, to enable the house to make some compensa 
tion to some of those who had been deprived of their 
“franchise in corrupt boroughs; and to purchase the. 
“ franchise of such boroughs as were in danger of becoming 
“ corrupt.” What is the meaning of all this jargon, for 
although the reporters attribute it to a nobleman whose. 
personal integrity is unquestioned, and unquestionable, 
it is yet jargon. The elective franchise is a thing which 
cannot be honestly sold, or alienated, either to the legis- 
lature, or to an individual. Inasmuch as a man is res- 
ponsible, and justly, to the law, for maziming himself, 
so is he responsible to the law for the sacrifice of a 
trust, which he holds not more for himself than for 
his country. Ifthose who abuse the elective franchise, 
are to be punished by depriving them of its exercise, 2. 
matter of which I dispute the right and _ policy, still zo. 
compensation can be made for the franchise of a man. 
who exercises it hionestly. ‘ His vote is not so much his 
property, but Avs protection, and the protection of his 
property. It would be an act of madness in a reasona- 
ble man to sell this, for any compensation ; and an act 
of treachery for any legislature to buy of him that which. 
he had noright to sell, even if he had no reason to enable 
him to ascertain its value. Every man hasan inherent right 
to vote, and to. a vote given in such manner, as will ren- 
der it equivalent to the vote of any other individual. For 
the legislature to buy up. votes, would be-to transform it 
wito a slave-dealer, for he.who has no-vete in the repre- 
rentation of the people is a slave; and it may be added 
that all whose votes are of no avail, though freely given, 
‘on account of the immense majority of slavish voters, are 
40 nO better condition. The plain reasoning of the case, 
would be to leave the elective franchise untouched, asa 
might; though the means of exercising the. right reste 
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with the legislature. Suppose Old Sarum disfranchised, 
(as it Is by. time, and right, and reason,) the proprietor 
of Old Sarum would have his personal right to the elec. 
tive franchise unimpaired. His vote ought not to be pur. 
chased from him ; but he should be enabled to vote far 
the nearest district in which the exercise of the richt 
continued. ‘To propose to buy corrupt boroughs; or 
those which are likely to be corrupt, is erroneous. 
Take away the monopoly of the individuals, and you are 
justified’; but to take away their rights, is tyranny—to 
buy then, isa shaneful bribery to surrender what they 
have no right to alienate. He who has a vote, has suf- 
fered no wrong by the alteration of the place for which 
he votes, prov ‘ided it be an effectual vote. 

The law does not recognize a vote to be property; 
though it recognizes scats in the House of Commons as 
individual property . There is no purchase therefore ne- 

peoot where there are voters ; rr as the kow says, they 

shall take no reward for voting, it cannot ailow of their 
selling their right to vote ; and he who would plunder 

the distressed inhabitants of this realm of one farthing to 
buy up the usurpations of. public rights, ought most ‘de- 
voutly to thank his stars, he was not born in the days. 
when Magna Charta was forced from a reluctant tyrant. 

or he had had reereant written upon his trembling fore- 
head. 

Bad as these propositions are—inadequate us they are 
to the ends proposed—they are yet more ridiculous, 
When addressed to parties who will only Jangh at them, 
while they will pretend to treat the proposer with all 
possible respect. Mr. Canning will hardly discuise a 
sneer at ihis Member of the House of Russell, for an at- 
tempt to enforce such a Reform upon the members of the 
Borough-faction :—while Lord Castlereagh, but twa re- 
moves in descent from a Scotch pedlar, “will boldly de- 
precate all concession to the ‘lower orders!” Cassio 
lamented that men should “ put an enemy -into their 
‘** mouths to steal away their brains!” It is equally to 
be regretted that the ancient aristocracy of Britain should 
have advocated a system, which has enabled the lowest 
of all political adventurers to usurp their seats, and mock 
at their hereditary greatness, while they trample upon 
the ranks from which they have crept. 

This very day, I am informed, the Whigs meet to ce- 
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lebrate their cabecidityy——to laud each other for the cou- 
rage of proposing measures that are universally despised ! 
They dine together upon the vccasion of having tacked 
about. measures ig they. know will be rejected~-and 
what is still, worse, . they know. the public will not care 
about their rejection, ‘Their battle is hopeless, .until the 
public mind is universally on their. side—and to rouze 
the public, the PUBLIC must be interested. Every voice, 
every hand, is required to shake the pillars of corrup- 
bon; and while they affect to go to the conflict with the 
corps of. honse-keepers alone, to support them, they 
micht as well imitate the sailors, and whistle for a fair 
wind into the barbour of the Treasury. 

fam informed some of the Whigs of the north, are 
quite alarmed at the Black Dwarf. Why, it is beyond 
iny power to imagine; for 1 have given them “ advice 
“ wilhout fee, or Teward!” [have never observed any 
honest path open tor them to take, but | have pointed it 
out; and having profited, as they have, by my councils, 
they ought to be as grateful for my assistance, as a 
traveller who was going astray, whom I had directed to 
comfortable quarters. If they cannot, or will not, find 
their-way ; or finding, hawe not courage to pursue if, 
the fault is theirs, not mine. Were I in the situation of 
some of them, [ would undertake to beat all their 
enemies, numerous as they are, in a few weeks ; but the 
disposition of the dog in the manger is still to prevail, 
they should remember, although the BULL was famished, 
the DoG was also STARVED. 

Thy friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF, 


LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
—— | 
From the Black Dwarf to Hanning, Esq. 
Sheriff of Samersetshire. | 


TREATMENT OF. 38R. HUNTS 








Siry—I feel no hesitation in addressing. to YOu. a 
Setter, the purport of which is. te call your atten- 
tion to a. subject,-in which every Englishman oust 
feel himself interested. The circumstances under which 
“tr, Hlunt was placed in your custody, are so €x- 


aordivary, as to require -every possible allowance: for 
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the irritation of party feeling, befure they can be cre 
dited. The law of the case is disputed by the best law- 
yers, and the most able politicians we possess; and if 
their opinions do. not prove the grounds of trial erro- 
neous, and the verdict founded in absolute error, they 
satisfactorily shew that the law is dowét/ul; and that an 
honest man might have fallen under its operation, with- 
out being aware he was at all trenching on its provi- 
sions, when in the ardent pursuit of a great political 
ood. 1, of course, do not believe he has offended any 
law of the land. 1, of course, think Mr. Hunt was le- 
gally pursuing a legal object ; and that he is the victim 
of party spirit, exhibited, in his case, in the most evident 
manner. J think all alike-erroneous in the conclusions 
at which they arrived, by means probably not before me, 
to assist my judgment; and were I a member of the le- 
gislature, I should think it my first duty to obtain a le- 
gislative interference. But it is not necessary that you 
should entertain this decided conviction of mine, of 
Mr. Hunt’s perfect innocence, to justify this address. 
Even were his guilt-as manifest as his innocence is to 
me, it would be but juStice, that the aggravated sentence 
which he is now undergoing, should be rendered as mild 
as possible, consistently with the safe custody of his per- 
son. His sentence was merely that of zmprtson- 
ment ; and no one will venture to assert that a sentence 
of two years anda half imprisonment, in one of the 
most confined and unwholesome jails in the kingdom, 
was a light punishment ; or one which it was necessary 
or politic to encrease, by wanton insult, or unnecessary 
privations. Those who had been convicted of the same 
offence had only been sentenced to one years’ imprison- 
ment ;. although it would puzzle a sophist to explain why 
the wisifor of a public meeting, placed in the chair by @ 
deserved compliment, should be held to be more criminal, 
than the arranger, and conveners of such a meeting. ! 
have thought the rigour of the Court stretched to its ut- 
most tension, by the sentence of Messrs. Johnson, 
Bamford, and Healey, to one years’ imprisonment ; ever 
though that sentence has been mitigated as far as huma- 
nity can mitigate the loss of liberty, by gentlemanly 
treatment, and the indulgence of all possible freedom. 
But when I coutemplate a period of two years.and a half, 
ro be passed jn such a prison as Jichester is descr ibed te 
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sae; and under the treatment which Mr. Tfunt has ex- 
perienced, 1 am at no loss to find words to express m 
xensations ; but to express them would be intinitely:‘mofe 
bold than pradent. It must be quite evident to you, Sir, ° 
‘as a man of good understanding, that Mr. Hunt's ‘offence 
was his maintenance of the principles of Reform—that 
he was taken prisoner by the opposite party—and triéd 
by the opposite party. Ail the persons through whose 
hands he pessed from Menchester to {Ichester, may be 
honourable, and conscientious mén, except some few at 
Manchester, towards whom the rack should extort no 
| acknowledgment of their claim to humanity, ‘or justice, 
‘from me—but they were all Aés opponents, or the 
friends, or agents of his opponents. A Jury of French- 
men, composed of the most honourable that France cfin 
boast, would be still a very unfiir tribunal to decide’a 
question of English neaigial policy, if France were the 
opposing party ; and I contend it is equally unfair fora 
Jury of Whigs, or Tories, to try a Radical Reformer for 
| his opinions. Our common law decides the injustice of 
such mode of proceeding; inasmuch as it allows a fo- 
reigner a Jury composed half of foreigners, that it may 
not be in the power of-national prejudice to do him wrong, 
Now reformers are much more hated than foreigners, by 
‘those whoare generally arrayed against them ; and it is but 
fair, since they are treated as enemies fo the state, that 
‘they should be treated with the courtesy due even to 
enemies. Te, 

Sir Charles Bamfyide, the late sheriff, acted riobly té- 
wards Mr. Hunt; and 1 will dare to believe that you 
have as much enmity to all the Tittleness of petty hosti- 
lity, as to remove the restrictions, which I am led to un- 
derstand have been again imposed; and to curb that 
malevolence which is probably the keener, for the short 
fast it has been obliged to keep. ! 

The treatment of Sir Charles Wolseley is a fine con- 
trast to the mode in which Mr. Hunt has been insulted. 
fe was liberally handed into the healthy and pleasant 
wourt-yard of -the prison of Abingdon, and lett, upon his 
parole, with the irom gates wide open at the time, which 
‘merely separate the court from the street! This exces- 
sive liberality had not been misplaced, in a much-wanted 
“mization of the severe sentence of Mr. Hunt: but, at 
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all events, this degree of liberality ought not to have 
been superceded by a ripour as extreme ; and a conti- 
nued series of insults, at which I am perfectly aware Mr. 
Hunt would smile; but of which every agent ought to 
be ashamed. 

it is the more necessary to appeal to you on this occasion, 
as it is probable the mauily interference of Sir C harles 
Bamfylde may occasion not only a renewal of the in- 
sults of the magistracy, but an aggravation of them, to 
avence the rebuff that has been e xperienced. Mr. Hunt has 
yet a long while to linger in the walls of the prison ; and 
it may be possible th: Whe will not leave them alive. It 
is certain that the mere confinement must have a very 
injurious effect upon the Acadth, though it may not dimi- 
nish the spirits of a ventleman accustomed to such an 
excess of exercise as Mr. Hunt was accustomed to take, 
The certainty of his sutiering more than severely enough 
from the unavoidable privations he must experience ‘in 
confinement, is sufficiently obvious ; and will, [ have no 
doubt, induce you to declare, since the control of the 
prison is in your hands, you will not sufler any abuse of 
authority in your ni ume > —nor lel your power be the in- 
strument of any man’s Oppression. 


THE BLACK DWAR rr 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR THE BRITISH CONSTIT UTION, 
—— 

The cameleon-like variety which our nurses and grand-mothers 
taught us to praise ‘as the coustitulion, in its progress — 
perfection, is receiving some finishing touches which will- give it 
an entirely new aspect, and claim ai! eur adiniration avew, “on the 
score of its novelly. It will be as beautiful as the cfligy of the 
old citizen, whose pious son had the wooden, kneeling representa- 
tive of his father newly furbished up, in the most mode rn fashion, 
and made to look as well, if not better, than life. But after all 
the paintand gildiag, the image was only wood. The old citizen 
was absolutely, défuaci: and to deck his tmmage, was nol to 
resuscitate his body. ‘Thus itis with us. The representat ive of 
ihe constitution may be painted with all the butterfly radiance 
of Mr. Canning—and its garments patched up with all the industry 
of the honourable, and right honourable political coblers in 
either bouse—but il is only the corpse of a constitution Ubat re- 
mains under their hands. The spirié is flud-—the cssence 18 eva- 


porated—the soul is gone:—and the fading halo of its former splen- 
dour, shews— 


* Like a moon-beam ona blasted heath, 
‘© Mocking ity decolation.” 
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—Jhey may make it louk as handseme aS & Corpse can look, 
{They may wrap it in the most beautiful shroud iinaginable, and 
encluse it in the most expensive coftin—but it is stilldead. And 
were they cunning enough to dress it in its usual garb, and 
place it upright ina vlass case, or seat it in its original arm chair,— 
‘t would be still a corpse! It is almost a pity, it should not be 
guietly banded over to its friends for peaceable interment, that 
its perturbed spirit, appeased by the rites of sepulchre, might no 
more hover over its ** uncanonized bones,’’ and scare the supersti- 
tious from their rest. 

How it became dead—how it was forcibly bereft of vitality, it 
were a lamentabie, and a lengthened tale totell; but we cannot 
help laughing at the quacks who would persuade us it is yet alive, 
for all it looks so much like death, that it might do for a personifi- 
cation of the “grim monster.” There are those who suspect foul 
play in the busiuess—who say, that if the mantle were torn away 
from what it covers, the body of the constitution would be found 
scarred with as many wounds as the dead body of Cesar—and upon 
its head are as many ‘* mortal gashes,” as fell on Banquo’s pate !— 
and some persons also venture to hint at the political banditti whe 
have done the deed.—Some “ fearful acts” we are satisfied must 
have heen committed, from the contradictory statements made by 
those who, some way or other, have obtained the custody of this 
far-famed constitution! They cannot even agree about its identity, 
or its character; and one might suppose they resemble a group of 
Thibetian bonzes, quarrelling about the successor to a deceased 
Grand Lana, each anxious to make an idol of some favourite of 
his own. 

Mr. Bankes, senior, that delectable state physician, who claims to 
be one of the natural guardians of constitutional dotage, says, 
in contradiction to the historical fact, that the most aceredited 
writer, on the nature of this constitution, says that it is the 
child of property, which is the natural father of the right of 
representation :—and that since the constitution is subject to occa- 
sional fits of incompetence, it is better to put it at once into the 
guardianship of wealth! Now these occasional fits of incompe- 
tence, happen of course, whenever the constitution is wanted ; 
for its decease is never ascertained, until its protection is desired. 
This is an evident shuffle to introduce property, in his stead—to 
defraud its natural heirs, the people, of their rights ; and to divide 
them among the illegitimate children of the defunct constitution ! 
Should this aim succeed, then wealth, that bloated gorgeous 
tyrant, will be installed in the chair of constitution: and all. who 
have successfully plundered the state will be enacted its legitimate 
plunderers ! 

Canning, another delectable state Fsculapius, seems anxious 
to fill the vacant chair, with a sort ef Janus—-a monster with 
ten-thousand faces—and ten thousand masks to veil them with 
—with more hands than Briareus, and sti/l more weapons than 
hands—a demon who can in the same breath, pray and steal—. 
kneel in affected devotion, and stab its fellow communicant even 
at the altar, in the midst of prayer !—~a thing that can,roar louder 
-2an- the whiclwind, and steal upon the senses like the silent couta- 
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gion of pestilence—an amphibious animal that prowls foe food, 
through earth, and sea, and air, and fire! This monster he calf 
EX PEDIPNCE—alias conrenience—alias practicabtlity—aliag, ‘ne. 
cessity—alias every indefinite phrase and erusive term, which this: 
or avy other language contains. The real name of this fiend: 
however, clad in iron mail, ur ‘ fluttering in brocade,” is pro. 
verly called DESPOTISM; of which the never-failing characteristie 
an, that it determines for itself what it ts meet to do, and usurys 
the power of dispensing with all control! Mr. Canning holds expe. 
dence to be the grand lama, to which the age must bow; and ip 
the character of Prime Minister to this nany-headed, and man 
iranded monster, he declares that men have no ricuts, which tt 
.§ trerpedient to grant them!—that they have no claims that 
would be inconvenient to others—that all privileges grow out of 
circumstances ; and that those who have the power, of necessity 
possess the right, of refusing or allowing the participation of others 
tu the politics of a State ! 

The graud elevator of Mr Cannihg is cecident—another pillar ef 
despotism, and totally opposed to the principles of what was the 
constitution. To he sure, Me. Canning bas au excuse for his par- 
liality for accident, sin¢e he owes as much to it, as any despot that 
ever lived. Itis no disparagement to him, to say that his rank 
is entirely owing te accident. His birth could give him no greater 
claims to a participation in the government of the country, thao 
the birth of the lowest bora cf secieiy. He boasts of none ef 
the pretensions of high blood, hereditary rank, or the inheritance 
of wealth. From none ef these qualifications could he deriveshis 
»retensions to the possession of the elective franchise; ner to 
being the object of ils exercise: and if any class of men, as met, 


could, be excluded, jit would certainly be that to which © this 


ventlemaa belonged. The accident that hus elevated him, is theres 
fore an object of his worship; and as one so low could’ be 
raised into importance by the possession of talents, such as they 
urc, itis a natural conclusion with such aman, that a system 
must be good, which could lift him to the surface. What else of 
tuleut may linger in wretched obscttrity, because its possedsore 
are too proud to creep along the path which has led him to power 
—~js vo concern of his. He can but reason from what he knows 
~~ind he kKoows that Ae has risen—in what manner ii matters not 
But that such a man should insult the natron with the declaration, 
that ithas no rights but what the present House of Commons has 
recognized, is a decisive proof that the constitution of Magna 
Charta is a dead letter :—and that something of a very different na» 
ture is placed in its stead. “at U 
While Mr. Bankes proposes to place the ol of wealth upon the 
pedestal of the constitution, and Mr. Canning would have expe> 
diency installed, the Speaker of the House of Commons takes 
2 higher flight; and boldly declares the seat is vacant, aud that it 
oucot to remain so. He says that he knows nothing of permanence, 
at what depeads on the paurltamertary will:—that laws are per- 
inageaut while unrepealed, but that parliament ean do what t 
pleases, mmaking that which gas law null and of no cffect; and 
enacting that to be law which was beterc untawfol, Epos titre 
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priuciple, the substitute for the defunct conatitution might be 
aither wealth, or expedience, as accident, which is to be our 
Bestiny, mightdetermine. These two usurpers will hold an equal, 
though a divided reign. When the populace claim an eligibility 
to. the exercise of rights, wealth will tell them they are poor, 
and have no rights. If the populace retort, that Mr. Canning 
was poor in fortuve, and lowly in birth, as the puorest and luw- 
liest amongst them, expedience will say it was convenient to allow 
he was a man, but thatit was utter!y inconvenient to allow that claim 
gothem! The device of the speaker isan improvement upon the se- 
parate proposal of the honourable, and right honourable members. 
Jt perfects the system of oppression; and enables force and fraud 
to triymph tna inost holy alliance. The argument goes on to 
cereale an absolute despotism in the legislature. if the parlia- 
ment hasa right to enact what it pleases, it may enact the abo. 
‘ition of the coronation oath, and dispense with the conditions 
on which the King is acustomed to mount the throne! Will Mr. 
Speaker say, in plain terms, the parliament has such power—and 
that expedience would be its justification. If the well of the legis. 
tature be the supreme law, instead of the common weal, then the le. 
gislature might enact the abolition of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
ihe Bill of Rights, and replace the septennial bill with a bill of 
eternal parliaments! Hzpedient arguments would easily be found 
for all these measures, Lt would be as expedient to abolish, as 
to suspend the Act of Habeas Corpus,—nay more su, for the abolt- 
tion would set the matter at rest; and it is always as suspended, 
when its protection is wanted, its abolition would inflict no 
greater injury on the subject. ‘* When it is not needed,” says the 
profound Bentham, ‘* it remains a dead letter to grace the statute 

ok i—then comes a period when it is needed, und it is sus- 
pended !” No better argument, as to convenience, is needed for its 
final abolition. As easily may the Bill of Rights be erased from the 
statute book, as rendered of no effect while it remains there. The. 
same expedient reasons which dictated the septennia! bill will do for 
a bill to render this parliament perpetual, and the vacancies to be 
filled up by the minister! The very same reasons that in the 
seign of Henry VIl. tyrannically deprived lesser freeholders of 
their votes, will equaliy apply to deprive all freeholders of the elec- 
thyve franchise. It is said in the preamble of the act, to have been 
passed “‘ because there had been a concourse of people present at 
elections, and because there might be tumults and disorders.” Now, 
the preamble might be «tronzer, of a new Bill to abolish all exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, for it might set forth the tumalts 
and disorders which continually occur at all moderw elections. 
The murderous proceedings at Coventry, to prevent the election of 
Mr. Cobbett, might claim an exclusive Bill for that ancient and 
royal city ! 

It was our greatest regret, until this few manths past, that we 
did not live under what was once called the Kritish Constitution ; 
dul we regret still more not to know under what system we de 
“xt. If there exist 2 power to make aod repeal laws, at its owo 
pleasure, without reference to the public judgment, or the public 
feeling, we have refined upor symple despotism, and have seen @ 
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complex usurpation erected --infinitely more capricious, if it should 
be abused, and ein’ tefy more hkely to be abused, than an absolute 
mon: archy. If this be the case,-<if these dectrines become current 
—if the Honse of Commons, instead of representing the people, 
assumes that it is the people—not the representative of the third 
estate, but the third estate itself—then afl our ancient landmarks 
are removed—the stewards will have scized upon the estate—and 
the real proprietors must take the best means to recover their Jost 
property—or, if they prefer it, quietly go to the workhouse, and 
live upon the alms of their new landlords, if it be expedient that 
those should live, who can no longer feed themse Ives. 








“TO ALEXANDER BARING ESQ. M. P. _ 


we ee ee 


SIR, 

I was much disgusted, on reading the sentiments ascribed 
to you, In the debate upon the Bill, for transferring the nglit 
of returning Members to Parliament, from Grampound to 
Leeds. You have a great dread, it appears, of the too wide 
extension of the elective franchise, and eonsider property as the 
true basis of that privilege ; and in support of your opinion, 
you say, that in such places as Southwark and Westminster, 
success is only to be obtained by him who talks the most “ non. 
“*sense.’’ Now, Sir, | sheuld be glad if you would refer us to 
some proots of the truthof thisassertion; forT coufess that I know 
not where to lock for them. But of this Pam quite satished, 
that all the “ nonsense” you ean talk, (and from the specimens 
of your Parliamentary and other speeches, 1 am not at all dis- 
posed to dispute your qualifications in this way,) backed by al! 
the money you can bring to vour assistance, will never procure for 
you, the honour of a seat for either of those places. You know 
better thau to make the experiment; and therefore your more 
prudent course is, to sneak into the honourable House, through 
the back-door-w ay of a paltry pocket borough ;.and there mag- 
nanimously proscribe and slander the more difficult and ho- 
nourable access, which you know to be shut against such pre- 
tensions as yours. Sir Robert Wilson very properly told you, 
that labour is property ; which one would. have supposed was 4 
lesson, that he might, with more characteristic propriety, have 
learned froin you. Labour , Sir, ts not only property, but itis 
the most valuable of all properties :— -and that which is. the 
cause of value inall other properties. 1 suspect that your fa- 
ther had a great deal of /abour, mental and bodily, to undergo, 
before he realized the means of your present greatness, The 
mental ugomes occasioned by his ‘last, and perhaps only, unsuc- 
cessful great speculations, are — to have hastened his 
end; and that he at last died a martyr to the cause for which 
ne had lived and taboured hard all his hfe, namely, the cause 
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of eeraping, and hoarding money. I do not mean to insult you, 
hy sererwtec ‘ou, that he er iced his career as a clerk ina 


counting pause; but merely to bring fo your recoi lection a cir- 
cumstance which yon appear to have forgotten, and to show 
there was a time, when even thre author of your being, and the 


founder of your fortune, would ‘oat come under the mterdict 
of your restr: eine principles. Your opinions respecting Parha- 
mentary Reform, I suspect, will have very little influence out of 
the honourable House : and therefore you may be allowed, if 
sich be your pleasure, to indalge yourself in the expression ad 
libitum, of your se ntime nts and views, upon that subject. ut 
is it not “nonsense,” think you, wilful and wicked ‘ nonsense,” 
which, in this case, has not even the plea of ignorance in exte- 
nuation, in you and others, to set up as property, at this tne 
of the day, manimate storks, and stones, and trees, and clods of 
arth, to ‘the exclusion of the active principle, the /ining 
ener gy from which alone they derive their value?) Such ‘* non- 
cense” indeed may suit the Hustings of a venal pocket borough, 
or the arena, where political prize fighters are privileged to talk 
‘ nonsense,” and to abuse and traduce wit!) impunity, those to 
whom they are indebted tor all they possess. But you may take 
my word for if, that such  nexsense” will not suit the meridian 
of Southwark or Westminster. What, Sir, can be greater 
“ nonsense,”’ than to set the thing created slave ihe Cre ator. 
This, indee d, in the case of Property versus Human Life, is a 
species Of idolatry as well as blasphemy ; more offensive. anal 
luore odious, than any that has been so lately denounced; so 
loudly railed against, and so severely punished. The people, 
Sir, are well ietoriiad aon the subject of their rights; and it is 
not in the idle declamation of Myr. Stuart W ortley, and Mr, 
Alexander Baring, to teach) them to unknow, what tiey know. 
They feel that they are entitled to political existence ; ; because 
theyaremenand Miglishmen, Because they know, that individual 
and national wealth are entirely of their creating —becanse they 
feel, and their oppressors acknowledge, that * their labour is 
faxed to the amount of half their earntngs—because they are 
pressed into the sea-service, ballotted for the militia, and tre- 
panned into the army, at the will of the borough tyrants—be- 
cause the law books tell them, that the lawfulness of punish- 
ment ts founded on the pre stunption, that every man either in 
person or by deputy lias gives hts consent to the framing of 
those laws by which he is punished —and lastly, because taxa- 
tion without representation is finjust and tyrannical ; and cannot 
subsist ina really free government. “Phese are the reasons upon 
Which the people found their clits to political rights. They 
re, | prestime, pre tiv cogent anes: vv Nallenge refutation, 
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eqlber iy authority, ov argument. When you shall have giver: 
them @ satisfactory answer, there will be something less of 
‘“‘ nonsense” in the sentiments you profess concerning those 


rights, than J-can discover..in them at present. “1 tear, how-. 


ever, that I shall have to wait a long time, for this desired fa- 
vour; but, in the meau time, you will doubtless exercise your 
privilege of railing against that which you dare not encounter, 
%y amore direct and honourable hostility; and this you will 
do, I confidently predict, without making one sensible and dis. 
mterested man a Coavert.to your doctrines. Argument is at an 
end, where brute force begins. The developements of the spy 
and placard system ;—the prosecutions, persecutions, execu-. 


tions, and massacres which have disgraced the late disastrous, 


period of our annals feelingly tell us, what we have to. expect, 
The most favourable treatment we can now hope for at the 
hands of the authors of our sufferings and wrongs, ts that they 


will condescend to notice our complaints by misrepresenting. 
them ;—to villify our motives, instead of refuting our argu-. 


ments, and to impute to us principles which we disclaim and: 
abhor. [do not accuse you of being an abettor of the mea- 


sures here mdiczated ; but it is quite clear, that the only cure- 


for the system, which engenders such enormous abuse, is a Re- 
form upon broad and liberal principles, of the Commons House. 
if you refuse us this, you play (whatever may be your. general. 
politics) into the hands of our enemies ; and whether yan intend; 
t or not, become one. It is not then strauge, under such cir-. 
evmstances, thut our ears should be perpetually stunned, and. 
our honest and openiy avowed principles perpetually insulted, 
by impuilent and calumnious imputations of our views against. 
property, as the answer to our claims to political rights ; from 


the same mouths that can scarcely be brought to acknowledge. 


our right to breathe the same air with themselves. But if the 
imputations were as true as they are false, may we not ask 
what right the possessors of property have to expect that we 
should respect their property, when they have hitherto shown 
no disposition to respect our rights? This situation cannot 
sast. Justice must be done, and popular principles triumph ;— 
or wrong must be established and upheld, by means of a military 
cespotism, 


HAMPDEN. | 
March 5; 1812, 
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